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Reminiscences    of  Jersey    County,    111. 


Krom    1836   to  1850. 


My  Old  Neighbors  and  Old  Settlers  of  Jersey  County,  and, 
still  more,  Children  and  Grandchildren  of  my  Old  Neigh- 
bors and  Old  Settlers  of  Jersey  County,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen : 

I  appreciate  deeply  the  honor  of  being  called  to  a 
reunion  of  the  early  settlers  of  Jersey  County,  and  of  being 
permitted  to  address  this  meeting.  It  is  said  that  a  man  is 
only  as  old  as  he  feels,  and  while  I  do  not  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  that  aphorism  to  toss  bouquets  to  myself  be- 
cause of  my  youth,  yet  if  that  were  an  infallible  test  I  do 
not  think  that  I  should  be  here  as  I  am  to-day  among  the 
oldest  settlers  of  Jersey  County.  But  while  one  may  rejoice 
in  the  tenacity  with  which  he  holds  on  to  the  health  and 
vigor  of  manhood,  the  fact  remains  that  I  am  more  than 
eight  (8)  years  older  than  Jersey  County  and  less  than  thir- 
teen (13)  years  younger  than  the  State  of  Illinois. 

I  Lave  chosen  for  my  theme  reminiscences  of  Jersey 
County  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  the  century.  It  so 
happens  that  I  became  a  resident  of  what  is  now  Jersey 
County  in  the  first  year  of  the  fourth  decade,  and  that  I 
gave  up  Jersey  County  as  my  home  in  the  next  to  the  last 
year  of  the  fifth  decade.  During  those  eighteen  years  of 
childhood  and  boyhood  I  claim  to  have  had  a  fairly  active 
interest  in  affairs  in  this  county,  and  to  have  retained  a 
knowledge  of  those  affairs  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
tenacity  of  memory. 


How  long  ago  can  I  remember?  Well,  I  don't  know. 
I  remember  falling  in  the  fire  and  being  taken  out,  as  was 
supposed,  "bumed-to-a-crisp,"  in  December,  1833,  but  tba 
incident,  perhaps,  was  burned  into  my  memory.  I  remem 
ber  Dr.  Silas  Hamilton  coming  to  see  our  fever-strickei 
household  in  the  summer  of  1834,  and  a  few  weeks  or 
months  afterward  I  remember  being  told  that  the  gooc 
doctor  who  had  come  to  save  our  lives  had  yielded  up  hi.' 
own.  I  remember  with  absolute  reality  all  the  incidents 
connected  with  opening  the  quarry  and  quarrying  the  stone 
in  the  summer  of  1835  out  of  which  the  Hamilton  primary 
school-house  was  built.  I  remember  as  a  political  incident 
the  presidential  election  of  1836,  and  that  my  father  voted 
for  Daniel  Webster.  Commencing  with  the  year  1837,  and 
extending  through  the  rest  of  the  two  decades,  every  ma- 
terial incident  of  American  history  is  as  plainly  in  my  inind 
as  is  the  campaign  of  1896. 

Before  taking  up  the  serious  consideration  of  my  theme 
it  may  be  well  to  hastily  recur  to  the  history  of  our  country 
far  enoj^h  to  determine  under  w^hat  governments  Jersey 
Countj^as  been  since  there  has  been  a  recorded  history  of 
America.  By  the  Treaty  of  1763,  at  the  close  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  so  remained  until 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  During  the  period  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  bold  and  intrepid  a  patriot  as  any  named  on  the 
lists  of  fame  at  that  time,  raised  a  company  of  Virginians, 
crossed  from  Kentucky  into  Illinois,  and  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1778,  captured  Fort  Gage  and  Kaskaskia,  the  British  capital 
of  the  territory  of  Illinois,  and  turned  over  this  country  to 
the  Colony  of  Virginia.  We  have  not  time  to  discuss  here 
whether  he  had  power  to  turn  it  over  to  Virginia  under  in- 
ternational law;  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  did  turn  it 
over  to  Virginia,  and  that  it,  together  with  all  the  posses- 
sions claimed  by  Virginia  north w^est  of  the  Ohio  River,  em- 
bracing now  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 


Wisconsin,  and  a  portion  of  Minnesota,  was  all  designated 
as  the  County  of  Illinois  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  largest  county,  territorially  considered,  that 
was  ever  set  apart  by  any  legal  enactment.  Nine  (9)  years 
after,  in  July,  1787,  Virginia  ceded  all  this  territory  to  the 
United  States,  under  the  famous  historic  ordinance  of  1787. 
You  will  remember  that  by  its  terms  "slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  for  punishment  for  crime,"  was  for- 
ever prohibited. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  we  had  time,  to  notice  the 
various  attempts  to  distribute  this  territory  and  bring  it 
into  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  most  whimsical  in  the 
annals  of  legislation  was  a  plan  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Thomas  Jefferson.  You  know  the  proverb  "Despite  the 
Iliad  even  Homer  sometimes  nods,"  and  so  in  the  case  of 
Jefferson,  despite  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Jefferson 
nodded  in  his  plan  for  a  division  of  this  territory.  In  a 
word,  he  proposed  to  divide  it  into  seventeen  States, 
bounded  by  parallels  of  latitude  two  degrees  apart  and  by 
meridians  of  longitude  drawn  through  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  Rivers,  so  that  every 
State  would  have  been  nearly  140  miles  wide  and  about 
250  miles  long,  the  length  being  in  each  case  from  east  to 
west.  The  whimsical  part  of  the  business  was  the  pro- 
posed names  for  these  States,  which  were  Sylvania,  Mich- 
igania,  Chersonesus,  Assinisipia,  Metropotamia,  lUinoia, 
Saratoga,  Washington,  Polypotamia,  Pelisipia.  The  entire 
plan  failed  to  survive  the  committee  to  which  it  was 
referred.  Probably  if  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  called  on  to 
cein  a  Greek  name  for  its  death  which  should  harmonize 
v«'th  Chersonesus  and  Metropotamia,  he  might  have  chosen 
''(VTegonomata,"  or  in  Indian  he  might  have  selected 
^*  Heap-too-much-name-ia. ' ' 

The  first  actual  progress  made  in  getting  a  more  con- 
crete government  for  this  part  of  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Illinois  was  in  February,  1790,  when  Governor  Arthur 
St.   Clair   came    out   from    the    Capital    of   the    North- West 


Territory  at  Marietta,  and  established  the  County  of  St. 
Clair  as  the  mother  county  of  Illinois,  extending  from 
Cairo  and  the  two  rivers  on  the  south  to  a  point  on  the 
Illinois  River  known  as  Little  Mackinack  Creek,  which  was 
as  far  as  Illinois  had  been  explored.  In  1795  St.  Clair 
County  was  divided  into  St.  Clair  and  Randolph  Counties 
by  a  line  running  from  what  is  now  the  south  line  of  St. 
Clair  County  to  Yincennes,  Indiana.  The  southern  county 
was  Randolph,  and  our  county  remained  in  St.  Clair  County. 
On  May  7th,  1800,  the  territory  of  Indiana,  embracing  what 
is  now  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  a  portion  of  Minne- 
sota, was  set  off  from  the  territory  of  Ohio.  In  February, 
1809,  Indiana  territory  was  again  subdivided,  and  Illinois 
territory  was  organized.  On  September  ISth,  1812,  the 
County  of  Madison  was  organized,  embracing,  with  much 
other  territory,  what  is  now  Jersey  County.  In  July  and 
August,  1817,  a  transaction  was  made  with  the  Kickapoo 
Indians  by  which  all  the  State  of  Illinois,  lying  southeast 
of  Illinois  River  and  northwest  of  the  Kaskaskia  River,  was 
bought  and  the  Indian  controversy  and  wars  brought  to 
an  end,  so  far  as  this  locality  was  concerned.  No  white  Amer- 
ican inhabitants,  however,  up  to  that  date,  had  ever  settled 
in  what  is  now  Jersey  County.  On  December  3,  1818,  the 
State  of  Illinois  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  In  the  winter 
of  1820  and  1821  Greene  County  was  organized,  embracing 
what  are  now  the  counties  of  Macoupin,  Greene,  and  Jersey. 
As  you  all  know,  Carrollton  was  made  the  county  seat  of 
Greene  County  as  thus  organized.  Some  of  you  may  have 
wondered  that  the  county  seat  of  Macoupin  County  was 
Carlinville,  when  Governor  Tom  Carlin  was  a  resident  and 
leading  man  in  Greene  County.  If  you  will  remember  that 
Carlinville  was  organized  during  the  time  of  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Governor  Carlin  as  a  prominent  man  in  Greene 
County,  and  that  it  was  named  for  him  as  the  leading 
resident  of  the  county  in  which  it  was  then  located,  it  will 
not  be  so  hard  to  understand  why  Carlinville  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  county  in  which  Carlin  never  lived.      August  5th, 


1839,  Jersey  County  was  set  off  from  Greene  County  in  a 
total  vote  of  1,953,  of  which  1,239  were  for,  and  714  were 
against  the  new  county. 

To  recapitulate  then,  the  local  governments  on  which 
this  Piasa  Chautauqua  stands,  and  to  which,  if  there  had 
been  inhabitants,  they  would  have  ow^ed  allegiance  in  the 
former  times,  I  .state:  that  up  to  1763  it  w^as  anybody's 
country,  but  presumably  the  Frenchman's.  -From  1763  to 
1778  it  was  undeniably  a  part  of  the  English  domain. 
From  1778  to  1787  it  was  in  the  County  of  Illinois  in 
the  Colony  of  Virginia.  From  1787  to  1790  it  was  a  part 
of  Illinois  County  in  the  North- Western  Territory.  From 
1790  to  1800  it  was  a  part  of  St.  Clair  County  in  the 
North-Western  Territory.  From  1800  to  1809  it  was  a 
part  of  St.  Clair  County  in  Indiana  Territory.  From  1809 
to  1812  it  was  a  part  of  St.  Clair  County  in  Illinois  Ter- 
ritory. From  1812  to  1818  it  was  a  part  of  Madison 
County  in  Illinois  Territory.  From  1818  to  1821  it  was 
a  part  of  Madison  County  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  From 
1821  to  1839  it  was  a  part  of  Greene  County  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  And  from  1839  to  the  present  date,  you  know 
the  answer. 

With  these  explanations,  and  remembering  that  it  was 
about  the  year  1818  or  1819  that  the  first  settlement  was 
made  by  white  Americans  in  what  is  now  Jersey  County, 
we  may  fairly,  I  think,  consider  the  decks  clear  for  action, 
and  that  my  own    personal  reminiscences  may  begin. 

In  commenting  upon  the  important  events  shaping  the 
destiny  of  Jersey  County  and  of  its  early  settlers,  I  shall 
refer  first  to  two  (2)  educational  events,  one  of  which  oc- 
curred in  this  county,  and  the  other  occurred  in  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Madison,  not  half  a  dozen  miles  east  of 
our  line,  the  influence  of  which  overlapped  our  county  line 
and  shed  a  most  benign  influence  upon  it.  I  refer  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Hamilton  Primary  School  in  Jersey 
County,  and  the  establishment  of  Monticelle  Seminary  at 
Godfrey,  Ills.    The  Hamilton  Primary  School  was  unique  in 
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the  history  of  new  countries  at  that  time.  Dr.  Silas  Hamil- 
ton, a  Vermonter  by  birth, — at  the  mention  of  whose  name 
my  head  shall  always  be  bared  and  my  eyes  turned  in 
profound  reverence  for  the  life  and  wisdom  of  that  good 
man, — Dr.  Silas  Hamilton,  who  had  come  to  this  county 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  he  had  amassed  a 
fortune,  yielded  his  life  to  the  malaria  of  this  Western 
country  in  that  new  period  of  its  existence.  He  died  in 
November,  1834.    He  left  a  will,  in  which  was  this  provision : 

"Believing  in  the  very  great  importance  of  primary 
schools,  and  desiring  that  my  friends  and  relations  in  this 
neighborhood  should  receive  the  benefit  of  them,  I  give  and 
bequeath  $4,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  primary  school, 
viz.:  $2,000  to  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing suitable  for  a  school,  and  for  a  place  of  public  worship ; 
and  $2,000  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  support  of  a 
teacher." 

That  house  was  built  of  limestone,  quarried  in  sight  of 
my  father's  cabin,  and  there  were  but  few  charges  of  pow- 
der exploded,  I  think,  to  which  I  did  not  listen.  It  was  the 
excitement  of  my  life  at  that  period,  and  in  the  year  1835 
I  was  four  (4)  years  old.  The  school  was  established  at  what 
is  now  Otterville.  It  provided  for  free  tuition  for  the 
inhabitants  of  sixteen  square  miles,  embracing  all  the  chil- 
dren of  residents  coming  within  a  square  bounded  by  lines 
running  two  (2)  miles  north,  two  (2)  miles  south,  two  (2) 
miles  east,  and  two  (2)  miles  west  of  the  school.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  live  within  that  charmed  square. 

At  that  school  I,  and  very  many  others  who  turned 
the  school  to  the  highest  advantage,  got  the  first  foot- 
ing by  which  to  begin  to  climb  for  an  education.  The 
$2,000  endowment  fund  was  invested  at  12  per  cent,  per 
annum,  amounting  to  $240  per  year,  and  with  that  $240 
per  year  the  best  talent  in  pedagogy  for  that  time  not  only 
could  be  obtained,  but  was  obtained;  and  while  the  men 
were,  doubtless,  far  short  of  the  standard  of  teachers  for 
the  present    day,  Osgood,   and  Burnap,   and    Guernsey,   and 


Wilcox,  and  later  B,  B.  Hamilton,  sent  their  impress  down 
the  ages  in  molding  the  minds  of  the  pupils  that  were  placed 
under  their  charge,  and  sent  them  dow^n  impressed  w^ith  every 
predilection  for  a  better  life.  I  should  mention  the  name 
of  Linus  Hamiston  were  he  dead  as  the  others  are,  but  as 
he  is  present  and  looking  at  me,  I  spare  his  blushes. 

Personally,  I  want  to  say  here,  in  the  presence  of  these 
old  settlers,  that  I  look  upon  the  founding  of  the  Hamilton 
Primary  School  as  of  more  importance  in  my  own  life  than 
any  other  incident  of  environment  which  has  ever  befallen 
me. 

Two  years  later,  across  the  line  at  Alton,  an  aged  sea- 
faring man,  of  devout  and  godly  life,  was  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  the  founding  of  a  seminary  at  Godfrey  for  advanced 
education  of  young  women,  keeping  step  in  that  regard 
with  the  sainted  Mary  Lyons,  who  was  founding  and 
building  the  seminary  at  Mount  Holyoke.  The  position  of 
Hamilton  Primary  School  was  tentative  only.  It  held  the 
ground  and  paved  the  way  for  a  general  school  law  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  which  should  furnish  free  education  in 
a  larger  and  a  better  way  than  it  could  be  dispensed  by 
that  institution.  In  1873  the  old  stone  school-house  was 
torn  down,  and  the  stone  utilized  for  the  basement  of  the 
new  building  in  District  No.  8,  at  Otterville,  as  I  have  been 
informed. 

Monticelle  Seminary  has  gone  from  strength  to  strength, 
and  her  graduates,  as  I  know  from  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  at  least  one  of  them,  are  scattered  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and 
everywhere  are  working  in  the  cause  of  advancement  in 
civilization,  in  education,  in  religion,  and  in  good  morals. 
May  its  good  work  long  continue. 

I  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Hamilton  as  having  amassed  a 
fortune  in  Mississippi.  When  he  came  North  he  liberated 
his  slaves,  twenty-eight  in  number,  twent\^-seven  of  them 
being  set  free  in  Ohio.  Among  others  he  liberated  a  boy 
named  George  Washington;     Black    George  we  called    him. 
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He  used  to  go  to  school  with  us;  he  sat  in  the  same 
forms  with  us;  he  recited  the  same  lessons  with  us,  and 
without  being  brilliant  he  was  thorough. 

With  humility  I  confess,  that  although  Dr.  Hamilton's 
gift  was  available  for  more  to  me  than  it  was  to  Black 
George,  yet  Black  George  left  provision  in  his  will  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  his  benefactor,  and  I  never  did 
anything. 

From  the  very  depths  of  my  being  I  honor  him  as  a 
man,  and  as  an  example  of  gratitude  which  it  would  be 
well  for  all  white  men  to  emulate.  When  Black  George 
died  he  provided  that  his  residuary  estate  should  be  devoted 
to  the  education  of  indigent  and  pious  young  negroes, 
and  that  fund  furnishes  an  income  out  of  which  not  less 
than  four  young  men  are  kept  constantly  in  college  or 
theological  seminary. 

In  connection  with  education,  I  think  it  well  to  men- 
tion the  first  Sunday  School  ever  established  in  Jersey 
County,  which  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1836,  at  the 
stone  school-house.  Sunday  Schools  were  not  every-day 
affairs  at  that  time  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  first  one 
ever  held  in  the  State  of  Illinois  was  started  by  Thomas 
Lippincott,  then  a  merchant,  afterwards  a  noted  Presby- 
terian minister,  in  the  year  1819.  It  was  at  the  little 
hamlet  of  Milton,  where  the  Alton  and  Edwards ville  wagon- 
road  crosses  Wood  River.  I  should  say  it  was  not  over 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  present  site  of  Shurt- 
luff  College,  in  Upper  Alton.  The  second  one  followed  in 
the  year  1821,  and  was  established  by  Deacon  Enoch  Long, 
at  Upper  Alton.  The  first  Sunday  School  in  Jersey  County 
occurred  fifteen  years  later.  I  was  there.  It  had  been  ^ 
the  theme  of  the  most  earnest  anticipation  on  my  part 
for  more  than  a  week.  I  well  remember  that  Edmond 
Douglass,  moved  thereto  by  his  godly  mother,  rode  to  our 
house  on  horseback  and  notified  us  that  on  the  next 
Sunday  but  one  there  would  be  a  Sunday  School  at  the 
stone    school-house.      My    mother    promptly     promised    me 


that  if  I  would  be  a  good  boy  and  sit  still  I  could  go. 
I  promised  and  went.  I  do  not  know  all  or  even  many 
of  the  people  who  were  there.  I  know  that  Harriett  Doug- 
lass, and  Harriett  Ripson,  and  Bettie  Hamilton,  now 
respectively  Mrs.  Noble,  Mrs.  Muckles,  and  Mrs.  Rogers,  were 
there,  and  are  here  to-day.  I  am  sure  that  Levcrett  Sid- 
-waj  and  Marion  McDow  were  there,  for  they  occupied  the 
same  carpenter's  horse  for  a  seat  with  myself.  I  want  you 
to  remember  that  my  word  was  out  that  I  would  be  a 
good  boy  and  sit  still.  I  was  perched  on  a  saw-horse  to 
which  T  have  incidentally  referred.  I  w^as  as  good  a  boy  as 
I  knew  how  to  be,  and  sat  as  still  as  I  knew  how  to  sit; 
but  alas  for  my  guilelessness,  I  did  not  know  the  habits 
of  a  Sunday  School  and  of  the  meeting  that  was  to  fol- 
low. When  the  Sunday  School  was  over  the  other  boys 
came  oif  their  perch,  but  I  had  said  I  would  be  a  good  boy 
and  sit  still,  and  I  sat.  My  saw-horse  was  on  the  women's 
side,  as  congregations  were  divided  in  those  days.  A  meet- 
ing was  to  follow  at  which  Newberry  preached.  Can  any 
of  you  estimate  the  length  of  that  sermon?  I  cannot. 
Seen  in  perspective  it  is  foreshortened  somewhat  after 
these  sixty -four  years.  At  that  time  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  as  boundless  as  eternity,  but  I  sat  it  through,  and  if 
I  didn't  keep  the  faith,  I  kept  my    word,  and  sat  still. 

During  the  year  1837  I,  a  child  of  only  six  (6)  years  old, 
was  brought  very  close  indeed  to  an  incident  which  did  per- 
haps as  much  to  shape  the  destinies  of  the  nation  as  any- 
thing which  occurred  during  that  decade. 

The  22d  day  of  October,  1837,  was  Sunday.  On  the 
night  before  that  my  father  and  mother  and  myself  had 
gone  in  a  two-horse  wagon  to  the  house  of  our  cousin, 
Ormond  Beeman.  We  had  started  to  Clinton  County  to 
visit  my  father's  brother,  then  living  near  Carlyle.  My 
parents  had  a  twofold  purpose  in  view — one  was  to  attend 
divine  service  in  Asher  Chase's  barn,  where  preaching  had 
been  appointed — and  another  was  to  be  four  (4)  miles  nearer 
when  they    should    start    on    Monday   morning  for  Clinton 
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Count3^  I  think  I  cannot  omit  a  description  of  that  attend- 
ance at  divine  service,  for  though  not  germane  to  the  import- 
ant incident  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  it  will  furnish  an 
object  lesson  of  the  primitive  ways  in  that  far-off  day  which 
I  could  not  so  well  furnish  otherwise. 

When  the  time  came  to  start  to  meeting  on  Sunday' 
morning,  October  22,  1837,  our  cousin,  Ormond  Beeman, 
yoked  a  pair  of  oxen  that  were  honored  b v  the  names  of 
''Ball"  and  "Brandy."  Coming  events  sometimes  cast  their 
shadows  a  long  way  before.  That  patient  ox.  Ball,  yoked 
with  the  fiery  Brandy,  was  probably  the  suggestion  of  the 
high-ball  which  is  in  more  recent  days  ordered  from  the 
same  stand  with  the  gin-rickey  and  the  pony  of  brandy ;  but 
whether  prophetic  or  not,  such  were  the  names.  If  there  are 
any  of  the  farmers'  boys  present  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  that  yoke  of  cattle  I  shall  have  confirmation  to 
that  extent  at  least.  They  were  hitched  to  my  cousin  Bee- 
man's  ox  wagon,  and  I  remember  the  tones  as  though  they 
were  but  yesterday,  in  which,  after  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  placed  in  the  wagon,  he  said,  "Come,  Ball,  pull 
Brandy,"  and  we  started  to  church. 

When  we  arrived  at  Chase's  barn  in  our  ox  wagon  we 
were  not  unique.  There  were  others;  some  in  wagons,  some 
in  carts,  some  with  ox  teams,  some  with  horse  teams,  but 
all  in  homespun. 

Begging  pardon  for  introducing  this  characteristic  incident 
of  religious  worship,  and  primitive  travel,  I  now  proceed 
with  the  story  of  Lovejoy  as  seen  and  heard  by  myself. 

At  that  meeting  there  was  a  young  fellow  only  a  little 
while  out  of  college,  whose  personnel  would  have  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  my  mind,  I  believe,  even  if  he  had 
not  been  so  closely  connected  with  the  events  which  im- 
mediately followed.  It  was  Owen  Lovejoy.  He  was  the 
brother  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy. 

At  that  time  I  had  never  heard  of  either  Hamlet,  or 
Shakespeare,  but  this  young  collegian  was  so  entirely  differ- 
ent in  his  make-up  from  those  about  me,  that  had  I  known 
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Shakespeare  I  feel  sure  that    I  should  have  applied  to  him 
the  lines  of  Hamlet  to  his  father : 

"  See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow : 
Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself  ; 
An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command  ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

During  the  years  1836  and  1837  three  (3)  attempts  had 
been  made  to  publish  and  maintain  a  religious  newspaper 
called  the  "  Observer,"  at  Alton,  111.,  which  was  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.  The  owners  of  the  "Observer," 
and  the  champions  of  freedom  of  speech,  had  determined  to 
bring  for  the  fourth  (4th)  time  a  printing  press  to  Alton,  for 
the  '*  Observer."  Owen  Lovejoy  was  there  to  present  the 
cause.  Of  course  I,  a  child  of  six  years  old,  would  never 
have  remembered  the  course  of  his  remarks  but  for  the 
tragedy  which  immediately  followed,  but  I  heard  them  and 
understood  them.  He  said  it  had  been  determined  to  bring 
the  press  there  and  defend  it  even  to  death  itself.  He  was 
listened  to  by  those  homespun  hunters,  old  Asher  Chase, 
Adam  Waggoner,  Ormond  Beeman,  Joab  White,  and  my 
father  Hiram,  with  intense  interest,  and  they  passed  the 
word  of  grim  determination  that  if  they  were  notified  when 
it  arrived  they  would  come  with  their  rifles  and  defend  it. 
The  meeting  separated.  We  passed  on  our  journey  to  Car- 
lyle.  We  heard  no  more  from  Alton  until  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 8th,  w^hen,  as  we  were  riding  across  the  prairie  not 
far  from  where  Troy,  in  Madison  County,  w^as  then  and  now 
is,  we  met  two  men  on  horseback  who  reined  their  horses  in 
a.nd  said,  "Well,  they  have  got  Lovejoy."  We  had  not  much 
to  say.  They  did  not  know  details.  They  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  mob.  My  father  was  in  sympathy  with  free 
speech,  and  we  went  on  our  way  through  Edwardsville, 
where  we  received  confirmation  of  the  story  down  to  the 
residence  of  Daniel  Brown,   my  father's  uncle  by  marriage. 
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Of  course  I  slept  that  night;  what  child  of  six  years  old 
ever  failed  to  sleep  any  night;  but  I  do  not  think  my  father 
closed  his  eyes.  The  next  morning,  Thursday,  the  9th  of 
November,  we  took  our  w^ay  homew^ard  for  Otter  Creek, 
Greene  County,  and  stopped  at  Upper  Alton  to  buy  some  nec- 
essaries. There  was  a  light,  dreary  rain  falling.  Impending 
doom  seemed  to  pervade  the  air,  and  as  I  stood  there,  in  a 
little  country  store,  there  rung  out  upon  my  ears  the  bell  in 
the  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  where  old  Father  Hurlburt 
then,  and  for  so  many  years  after,  conducted  the  ministry. 
They  were  afraid  to  have  any  display  at  the  funeral.  It 
was  almost  as  quiet  as  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  but 
old  Deacon  Long  had  given  orders  that  the  bell,  which  was 
the  joy  of  that  community,  should  sound  at  the  hour  of  his 
interment.  My  mother  said  to  me,  in  subdued  tones,  "That 
is  the  death  bell,"  and  as  the  recurring  peals  came  at  inter- 
vals, my  soul  was  stirred  with  a  depth  of  emotion  which 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  forget.  It  was  the  first  church  bell 
I  had  ever  heard,  and  it  furnished  my  first  conception  of  the 

"  Passing  bell 
Remembered  knoUing  a  departed  friend." 

As  you  know,  the  abolitionists  of  Lofton's  Prairie  were 
not  notified.  When  the  hour  came  for  grim  havoc  to  be 
turned  loose,  if  it  should  be  effective,  the  friends  of  free 
speech  had  not  the  recklessness  to  shoot  men  to  the  death. 
One  man  was  killed,  and  the  defenders  of  the  press  were 
appalled.  Lovejoy  fell  pierced  by  five  balls,  and  like  the 
shot  heard  round  the  world  at  Concord  Bridge,  the  volley 
that  brought  him  to  the  death  echoed  and  re-echoed  down 
the  years  until  at  Appomattox  the  complete  surrender  was 
rnade  of  slavery  to  freedom,  and  the  right  of  free  speech 
after  a  generation  was  vindicated.  Twenty -five  (25)  years 
afterward  I  was  in  Washington  City  on  business  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Owen  Lovejoy 
was  there  as  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Illinois.    I  called  on  him,  and  w^e  discussed  that  meeting. 
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He  remembered  every  word  that  was  spoken,  and  rehearsed 
it  with  tears  of  emotion  as  he  recalled  the  various  trials 
of  that  terrible  time.  Lovejoy  fell  by  the  side  of  Winthrop 
S.  Gilman.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  "the  world  is  very 
small."  I  don't  like  to  repeat  it,  and  yet  I  am  reminded 
of  that  saying  in  connection  with  Winthrop  S.  Gilman  and 
his  family.  He  went  his  way  to  St.  Louis  and  thence  to 
New  York.  I  went  my  way  to  St.  Louis  and  thence  by  the 
way  of  Iowa  to  New  York.  The  firm  of  Gilman,  Son  & 
Company  was  doing  business  in  1865  when  I  opened  an 
office,  and  the  firm  of  Gilman,  Son  &  Company  is  doing 
business  now.  During  all  these  intervening  years,  although 
the  senior  member  has  died,  we  have  been  acquaintances 
and  friends.  In  May  last  I  went  to  North  Carolina  to 
witness  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  On  the  train  with 
me  riding  down  were  the  son  and  the  grandson  of  Win- 
throp S.  Gilman,  both  men  of  science  and  erudition.  The 
elder  of  the  two  was  born  at  Alton,  111.,  in  1841,  four 
years  after  this  event,  and  in  the  eddying  of  the  whirlpool 
of  life  his  course  and  mine,  by  diverse  ways,  brought  us 
into  the  same  haven. 

But  I  must  not  weary  you.  Let  me  say  a  word  about 
the  religious  services  in  Jersey  County  in  the  early  days.  I 
glean  from  an  historical  sketch  of  Jersey  Cotmty  by  my 
brother-in-law,  B.  B.  Hamilton,  made  in  1876,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  my  own  memory,  there  was  not  a  single 
church  or  house  built  exclusively  for  the  worship  of  God  by 
any  denomination  in  Jersey  County  at  the  time  that  it  was 
set  off  from  Greene  County  in  1839.  Rev.  Thomas  Lippin- 
cott,  the  man  who  started  the  first  Sunday  School  in  1819, 
established  a  church  at  Jerseyville  in  1834,  but  they  had 
no  place  of  worship.  Churches  were  formed  at  Lofton's 
Prairie,  at  Otter  Creek,  at  Grafton,  and  at  Fidelity,  but 
public  worship  was  carried  on  either  in  private  houses  or  in 
barns,  or  in  summer  time  in  the  open  air.  The  first  news- 
paper printed  in  Greene  County  was  started  in  1837  by  Paris 
Mason  at  Grafton,   and  was   called  the  "Backwoodsman." 
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No  personage  in  all  early  Jersey  County  is  more  distinctly 
remembered  than  is  Mr.  Mason,  He,  was  almost  the  ex- 
act counterpart  in  physique  and  in  personal  appearance 
everj^  way  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  whom  I  came  to  know 
afterwards  when  living  in  St.  Louis.  He  employed  as  his 
editor  John  Russell,  of  Bluff  Dale,  in  Green  County.  It 
must  be  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  from  Grafton  to  Bluff 
Dale,  but  that  venerable  literary  man  used  to  ride  down  on 
horseback  on  Monday,  edit  and  publish  his  paper  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday;  issue  it,  I  think,  on 
Saturday,  and  on  Saturday  ride  back  again  to  Bluff  Dale. 
He  was  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments.  When  engaged 
on  a  paper  in  Missouri  called,  I  think,  the  "Missouri  States- 
man," he  wrote  an  article  entitled  "The  Venomous  Worm,  or 
the  Worm  of  the  Still,"  which  was  copied  in  the  school 
readers  for  a  generation  afterwards. 

The  Romans  had  an  expression,  ''Ex  pede  Hercukm,'' 
meaning  that  even  from  the  footprint  you  can  determine 
the  giant. 

The  character  of  John  Russell  as  an  all-around  belles 
lettres  scholar  is  easily  determined  from  the  line  which  he 
put  at  the  head  of  that  article,  "Outvenoms  all  the  worms 
of  Nile."  As  throwing  light  on  his  scholarship,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  he  wrote,  libraries  were  not  filled 
with  Bartlett's  "FamiHar  Quotations,"  and  books  of  that 
kind,  but  what  a  man  quoted  from  Shakespeare  he  quoted 
because  he  had  read  Shakespeare  and  knew  what  was  in 
it.  The  quotation  "Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile"  is 
not  in  one  of  the  oft-acted  plays  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  found 
in  "Cymbeline."    The  bard  says: 

'"Tis  Slander; 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword  ;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  ;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world." 

The  man  that  selected  that  text  knew  his  business,  and 
knew  the  literature  of  his  times.  In  the  "Backwoodsman" 
was  printed— and  I  believe  that  the  composition  was  original 
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with  Mr.  Russell—"  The  Tale  of  the  Piasa  Bird."  It  is  a 
story  which  must  be  familiar  to  people  who  visit  the  Piasa 
Chautauqua.  It  has  the  old  poetic  sentiment  about  it  that 
greatness  is  achieved  by  self-sacrifice.  It  tells  the  story  of 
a  bird  that  swept  down  upon  the  Illini  Indians,  and  yearly 
took  one  of  their  best  and  bravest  men.  In  communing 
with  the  Great  Spirit  their  chieftain  was  inspired  to  know 
that  if  he  went  and  offered  himself  a  conspicuous  sacrifice, 
and  had  his  warriors  in  ambuscade  to  pierce  the  bird  with 
their  arrows,  that  while  he  must  die  from  the  stroke  of 
the  bird,  the  bird  would  be  destroyed,  and  his  race  would 
be  saved.  He  made  the  sacrifice  and  saved  his  people.  It 
was  told  in  beautiful  language,  and  the  little  mythical  in- 
cident was  added  that  to  this  day,  as  the  braves  pass  up 
and  down  the  river  by  the  rock  on  w^hich  an  image  of  this 
bird  was  carved  or  painted,  they  fire  a  volley  of  bullets 
or  shower  of  arrows  at  its  likeness.  I  leave  it  to  you  who 
occupy  this  Chautauqua  as  to  how  many  braves  you  have 
ever  seen  stop  to  fire  at  the  Piasa  bird. 

The  era  of  1836  and  1837,  when  I  can  first  remember, 
was  the  era  of  paper  towns.  They  swarmed  along  the 
river  and  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  you  can  tell  me  where  Eminence  was?  But  it  was  the 
home  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  N,  Piggott,  where  the  first  post 
office  in  what  is  now^  Jersey  County  was  established.  It 
w^as  only  three  or  four  miles  from  where  w^e  now^  stand.  I 
don't  know  whether  there  is  a  tradition  as  to  where  it 
really  stood.  Who  knows  about  Camden? — but  Camden  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  laid  off  by  an 
enterprising  man  named  Finney,  and  was  older  than  either 
Grafton  or  Jersey  ville.  Who  knows  the  exact  site  of  Upper 
Grafton?  I  do,  if  the  place  is  not  so  changed  that  I 
wouldn't  know  anything  when  I  got  there;  for  ray  uncle, 
Tom  White,  started  it,  and  sold  out  in  1836  for  $1,000. 
That  was  probably  twice  as  much  as  the  property  Virould 
bring  now.  Who  knows  of  Hartford,  and  New  Philadelphia, 
and  Pittsburgh,  and  Delaware,  and  Salisbury?  but  thej^ 
were  paper  towns  in  what  is  now  Jersey  County. 
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I  am  about  to  give  you  now  a  connection  between  the 
great  South  Carolinian  nuUifier  during  Jackson's  administra- 
tion and  a  transaction  in  which  we  as  members  of  Greene 
County  were  interested  in  the  years  1836,  1837,  and  1838. 

In  giving  this  address  it  has  been  my  intention,  if  pos- 
sible, to  entertain,  to  amuse,  and  to  instruct,  if  not  all,  at 
least  many  of  your  number.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the 
connection  of  John  C.  Calhoun's  name  with  the  early 
improvements  in  Jersey  County  in  connection  with  a  most 
important  historic  event  in  the  finances  of  the  United  States 
would  be  new  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  those  who  are 
listening  to  me. 

In  his  day  there  was  no  more  insistent  and  persistent 
man  than  John  C.  Calhoun.  He  firmly  believed  in  States' 
Rights,  and  guarded  with  the  utmost  vigilance  that  noth- 
ing should  lead  the  country  up  to  a  combined  federal  gov- 
ernment which  should  prove  stronger  than  the  States. 

Under  the  somewhat  high  tariff  passed  in  John  Quincy 
Adams'  administration  the  accumulations  in  the  Treasury 
were  far  beyond  the  very  modest  demands  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  its  support.  All  the  debts  were  paid 
off,  and  there  was  an  accumulation  in  the  Treasury  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  millions  of  dollars  ($35,000,000  or 
$40,000,000). 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  Treasurer  should  never  have  more  than  $5,000,000 
in  the  Treasury.  The  action  of  General  Jackson  in  closing 
the  United  States  Bank  had  placed  all  the  government 
money  in  the  various  sub-treasuries  of  the  United  States, 
The  problem  was  given,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Calhoun  to  put 
that  money  into  circulation,  and  he  did  it  in  a  way  so 
entirely  effective  that,  while  Jersey  County  got  its  share, 
the  United  States  Government  never  heard  the  clink  of  a 
single  dollar  after  the  payments  were  made.  Mr.  Calhoun's 
plan  was  this:  To  take  all  the  surplus  money  beyond 
$5,000,000  and  deposit  it  with  the  Treasurers  of  the 
respective  States,  then  twenty-four   in  number,  and  deposit 
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it  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  each  State  bore  to  the  combined  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  The  working  of 
this  was  to  give  the  poorest  States  the  largest  amounts 
of  money  per  capita.  Thus  Arkansas,  which  had  just  come 
in  with  not  to  exceed  50,000  people  within  its  borders, 
got  $286,751.49  out  of  three  installments,  while  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  had  twenty-eight  Representatives  and  two  Sen- 
ators, got  exactly  ten  (10)  times  as  much.  Arkansas,  with 
less  than  one-thirtieth  (^ir)  of  the  people  that  Pennsyl- 
vania had,  nevertheless  got  exactly  one-tenth  (yV)  as  much 
money  as  Pennsylvania  did. 

A  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  in  March,  1836, 
authorizing  this  payment  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  States 
to  be  paid  in  four  (4)  equal  installments  on.  the  first  days 
of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  1837.  The  share  of 
Illinois  for  three  installments  was  $477,919.14,  or  not  far 
from  $3.00  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State. 
It  was  a  bill  that  nobody  dared  to  oppose,  because,  to  use 
a  very  familiar  slang  phrase  of  legislation,  "Every  man  in 
Congress  had  pork  in  that  barrel."  He  was  bringing  home 
a  direct  gift  to  the  people  of  his  own  State,  as  coupled 
with  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  the  provision  that  no 
State  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  $10,000 
in  any  one  month,  and  that  no  State  should  be  required 
to  pay  more  than  its  pro  rata  with  any  other  State,  so 
that  inasmuch  as  New  York  with  over  $4,000,000  paid  to 
it  could  never  be  asked  to  pay  more  than  $10,000  in  any 
month,  Illinois  could  never  be  asked  to  pay  more  than 
$1,000  in  any  one  month.  This  legislation  was  the  thinnest 
possible  pretext  for  an  absolute  gift  of  the  money  which 
had  been  taken  for  tariff  duties  back  to  the  people  of  the 
States,  giving  the  poorest  States,  as  I  have  said,  the  largest 
amount  of  money  for  each  individual. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1837,  the  payments  began, 
there  being  at  that  time  a  little  over  $37,000,000  to  be 
divided.    Three   payments   were  made,   amounting  in  all  to 
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$28,101,644.91,  and  the  first  of  July  found  the  United  States 
Treasury  bankrupt,  and  one  installment  yet  to  pay  to  the 
States  of  over  $9,000,000. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  hurriedly  called  Congress  in  extra  session, 
and  the  first  bill  passed  was  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  payment  to  the  States  of  the  last  installment  of  over 
$9,000,000  was  deferred  until  January  1st,  1839. 

Second,  It  was  provided  that  the  States  should  never 
be  called  upon  to  repay  any  of  the  three  (3)  installments, 
amounting  to  the  $28,101,644,91,  without  special  legislation 
by  Congress,  thus  taking  the  money  entirely  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

That  $477,919.14  of  money  in  Illinois  came  in  at  a  time 
when  the  State  was  wild  with  the  internal  improvement 
craze.  Greene  County  had  no  railroad  laid  off  within  its 
boundaries.  Greene  County's  share  was  voted  and  paid  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  County.  That  money  was  distributed 
in  part  for  the  making  of  wagon  roads  down  the  Grafton 
Bluff,  three  miles  above  where  we  now  are,  which  could 
be  used  by  the  farmers  to  get  their  products  to  the  river. 
William  Shepherd,  a  man  of  great  enterprise,  whose  son  I 
now  see  in  the  audience,  had  the  contract  to  make  that 
road.  I  feel  sure  that  he  complied  with  the  exact  terms  of 
his  contract,  and  made  no  more  money  out  of  it  than  he 
honestly  might  make.  It  gave  us  a  road  to  Grafton  which 
lasted  for  over  thirty  years  as  a  means  of  reaching  the 
Mississippi  River  by  the  farmers  with  their  produce,  and  it 
also  gave  William  Shepherd  a  start  which  afterwards  made 
him  through  his  entire  life  a  leading  banker  and  business 
man  of  Jersey  County;  and  so  John  C.  Calhoun,  with  his 
States'  Rights,  gave  Jersey  County  a  public  road  of  great 
importance,  and  gave  opportunity  for  enterprise  and  a  road 
to  wealth  for  one  of  our  citizens. 

I  will  only  add  that  it  is  one  of  the  queer  things  in 
the  bookkeeping  of  the  United  States  that  this  $28,101,- 
644.91  so  deposited  with  the  States  in  1837  is  still  carried 
as    cash    on    hand    in    the    Treasury    of  the  United    States* 
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and  every  statement  that  has  been  made  from  that  day 
to    this    has    been   in   point    of  fact   false   to    that    extent. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  item  of  history  will  prove 
itself  to  be  sufficiently  novel  to  incite  some  of  you  to  a 
closer  study  of  the  history  of  your  ovi^n  country  and  of  its 
finances. 

When  I  can  first  remember  the  mail  facilities  were  not 
gratifying  to  persons  in  haste.  I  think  a  letter  from  North 
Carolina  in  those  days  never  came  to  us  in  less  than  thirty 
days,  and  as  late  as  1847  (I  remember  the  incident  well) 
Ormond  Beeman's  son-in-law,  John  L.  Morrill,  had  gone  to 
Maine.  He  wrote  a  letter,  addressed  to  his  wife  at  the  post 
office  at  Newbem.  It  was  received  in  twelve  days,  and 
Cousin  Ormond  Beeman,  the  man  who  ten  years  before 
drove  Ball  and  Brandy  to  church,  got  on  horseback  and 
rode  the  circuit  of  the  township  to  show  that  there  was 
a  letter  in  his  hands  which  bore  the  postmark  in  Maine 
only  twelve  days  before. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years  there  were 
no  distinctive  meeting-houses  for  church  worship.  I  cannot 
speak  advisedly  for  the  whole  county,  but  the  first  meeting- 
house which  I  remember  was  a  little  frame  house  built  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  what  is  now  Otterville,  where 
Brook  Stafford  had  a  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop. 

In  those  days  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  formality 
in  the  address  to  or  of  persons.  Every  man  was  called  by 
his  first  name,  and  that  first  name  generally  abbreviated 
to  the  shortest  possible  representative;  and  so  we  had  Ike 
Noble,  Jake  Lurton,  Tom  Ferguson,  Jim  McKinney,  Si  White, 
and  so  on  through  the  list.  The  clergymen  came  in  for  the 
same  famiUar  speech.  Among  the  early  Baptist  clergymen, 
the  names  and  personality  of  whom  were  beloved  by  all 
devout  Baptists,  were  four  brothers  named  Lemen.  The 
grandson  of  one  of  them  is  now  a  respected  physician  in 
Upper  Alton.  They  were  always  spoken  of  by  the  nicknames 
of  Mose,  and  Si,  and  Jim,  and  Joe.  Among  Methodist  cler- 
gymen "  was    a  man    of  great   enterprise   to    whom    I   have 
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referred  before  as  establishing  the  first  post  office,  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Newton  Piggott,  but  he  was  spoken  of  always  as 
Newt  Piggott.  Amid  all  this  bluff  shortness  of  speech  and 
informal  address  there  was  a  deep  abiding  love,  which 
made  substantially  every  man  a  brother  throughout  all 
the  county. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  was  the  first  child 
born  in  the  county,  and  perhaps  somebody  may  know, 
although  I  do  not.  I  met  two  days  ago  the  venerable  Tram 
Grimes,  80  years  of  age  last  January,  who  was  born  on  his 
father's  Richwoods  Farm,  three  miles  from  Jerseyville,  and 
accused  him  of  being  "it;"  but  he  said  no,  there  was  a 
"gal  baby"  born  down  on  the  Piasa  that  was  older 
than  he,  but  he  did  not  know  that  baby's  name  and  neither 
do  I. 

One  incident  connecting  the  history  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
with  a  Jersey  County  family  may  be  w^orth  recording.  As 
long  ago  as  1831  the  records  of  Greene  County  show  that 
Woodbury  Massey  w^as  licensed  as  a  merchant.  He  had  a 
brother  Frank,  and  a  sister  Louisa.  I  knew  Frank  Masse; 
well,  as  he  made  a  clearing  a  mile  and  three-quarters  west 
of  what  is  now  Otterville,  and  lived  there  as  one  of  our 
near  neighbors  when  I  first  remember  the  people  of  our 
neighborhood.  At  that  time  Galena  and  the  lead  diggings 
about  Dubuque  were  the  Klondyke  of  our  locality,  and 
drew  to  them  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  the  community. 
Among  others  who  went  was  Woodbury  Massey.  He  was 
made  the  victim  of  a  brutal  murder  shortly  after  reaching 
that  place.  His  sister  was  frenzied  with  grief,  and  seizing 
a  gun  she  in  turn  killed  her  brother's  slayer.  The  terri- 
torial legislature  of  Iowa  was  in  session.  It  was  the  kind 
of  retributive  justice  which  found  deep  admiration  in  the 
hearts  of  the  pioneers  in  that  legislature.  They  were  about 
setting  off  a  new  county,  but  had  not  yet  fixed  upon  its 
name,  and  straightway  upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  of 
the  assassination  and  its  vindication  they  named  the  county 
Louisa  County  in  honor  of  Louisa  Massey.  I  presume  there 
are    many    of    the    descendants    of    Woodbury    and    Frank 
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Massey  still  living  in  Jersey  County.  I  mention  the  incident 
because  it  really  illustrates  pioneer  life  at  that  time  in  this 
State  and  in  the  adjoining  territory. 

In  the  year  1840  we  had  the  campaign  of  "Old  Tip- 
pecanoe and  Tyler,  too,"  with  log  cabins  and  Zip  Coons 
and  hard  cider  as  the  watchwords.  Jersey  County  was 
delighted  at  the  result,  but  their  delight  was  short  lived, 
for  upon  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1841,  President  Tyler  administered  as  thorough  a 
Democratic  administration  as  had  any  predecessor,  or  as 
did  any  successor.  In  1844  the  county  voted  for  Clay,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  good  old-time,  old-line  Whigs,  when 
the  news  finally  came  about  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  that 
Henry  Clay  was  defeated,  went  as  it  were  into  mourning 
over  the  result. 

In  1847  came  the  Mexican  War  and  the  call  to  arms, 
and  while  there  were  but  few  went  from  our  county  inas- 
much as  all  Illinois  was  only  called  upon  to  furnish  two 
(2)  regiments,  yet  I  remember  -well  one  young  man  in  the 
community,  Frank  Claridge,  who  went  to  the  front  and 
came  back  bearing  an  honorable  wound.  There  was  a 
large  camp  for  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  John  J. 
Hardin,  who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  established 
in  Alton,  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  military  manoeuvres 
and  a  dress  parade.  After  the  War  ended  the  remains  of 
Colonel  Hardin  were  brought  back  and  a  military  funeral 
was  held  at  Alton,  which  I  went  on  horseback  from  my 
father's  farm  on  Otter  Creek  to  Alton  to  attend.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  mentioning  that  among  the  warmest  and  most 
valued  friends  that  my  wife  and  I  have  upon  our  list  is 
Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth,  daughter  of  Colonel  Hardin, 
who  gave  her  services  to  her  country  in  1898,  in  aiding, 
establishing,  and  maintaining  the  W^ar  Relief  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  caring  for  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in 
the  Spanish-American  War.  Her  daughter  went  to  the  front 
as  a  nurse,  and  yielded  her  life  in  her  country's  cause,  as 
her  grandfather  had  done  before.  I  am  proud  of  the  honor 
of  being  a  friend  of  such  patriots. 
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I  think  it  due  to  my  father's  memory,  as  a  part  of  the 
personal  reminiscences  of  Jersey  County,  to  say  that  he 
lived  and  wrought  in  anticipation  of  times  which  no  man 
then  could  foresee.  As  I  have  said,  he  voted  for  Webster  in 
1836  as  the  greatest  protest  that  he  could  make  under 
those  conditions  against  slavery;  but  while  all  the  nine-year 
old  boys  of  my  community  were  shouting  themselves  hoarse 
for  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too"  in  1840,  they  called  me 
"Birnej^"  because  my  father  voted  for  the  Abolitionist, 
James  G.  Birney.  He  repeated  that  vote  again  in  1844. 
In  1848  he  voted  for  Van  Buren  and  Adams  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Free  Soil  Ticket,  and  in  1852  he  voted  for 
John  P.  Hale,  and  so  did  I.  In  1856  he  voted  for  Fremont, 
and  so  did  I,  and  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  honored  and  immortal  Lincoln  he  had  passed  away. 

All  through  his  life  of  sixty  years  my  father  was  on  the 
skirmish  line  of  the  battle  for  Freedom.  He  had  lived  in 
Carolina  until  he  was  thirty-two  years  old,  and  had  lived 
without  censure  of  ever  having  wronged  any  man  in  his  per- 
son or  his  property,  and  yet  such  was  the  intolerance  of 
slavery  that  he  was  compelled,  when  he  left  the  county  of 
his  birth,  to  go  out  of  the  county  with  his  trusty  rifle  at 
his  shoulder,  covering  a  threatening  neighbor.  He  stood  for 
a  generation  in  this  county  under  a  law  which  made  it  a 
felony  to  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  one  of  God's  poor 
ones,  as  the  keeper  of  the  first  underground  station  on  the 
Underground  Railroad  from  Portage  de  Sioux  to  Lake 
Michigan,  and  between  his  duty  to  God's  poor  and  his  obli- 
gation to  a  law  written  in  aid  of  oppression,  he  never  hesi- 
tated. It  pleased  God  that  he  was  called  in  as  a  vidette  on 
that  skirmish  line  just  before  the  great  and  final  battle. 
It  is  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  believe  that  although  he 
had  moved  from  this  scene  of  conflict,  yet  from  a  serener 
and  upper  sphere  he  looked  on  the  result  for  w^hich  he  had 
struggled  so  long  and  prayed  so  fervently. 

I  don't  know  what  you  do  here  now  about  what  the 
boys  used  to  call  "shiv-ver-rees."    In  the  olden  time  a  young 


fellow  would  have  felt  badly  slighted  if  he  had  been  married 
and  the  boys  had  not  given  him  rough  music;  and,  apropos 
of  that,  I  have  often  wondered  what  the  real  derivation  of 
the  word  was.  Because  the  French  were  in  the  habit  of 
giving  rough  music — ^^  charivari" — in  cases  of  marriages 
which  were  considered  to  be  out  of  good  form,  I  think  the 
general  belief  was  that  the  word  was  a  corruption  of  the 
French  "charivari"  For  my  part,  I  have  always,  since  I 
have  known  anything  of  French,  believed  that  the  proper 
derivation  was  from  " chevaux  ris" — horse's  laughter — or 
something  grotesque  enough  to  make  a  horse  laugh.  As 
this  Chautauqua  School  is  not  just  now  devoting  its  ener- 
gies to  the  study  of  the  deterioration  of  French  phrases,  I 
do  not  know  that  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  pass  on  or 
discuss  this   question.      I  throw  out  the  hint  in  passing. 

One  of  the  great  features  in  the  early  days  running  back 
to  a  period  longer  than  my  memory  extends  was  the  Meth- 
odist Camp  Meeting.  A  noted  camp  ground  was  called  the 
Gillam  Camp  Ground,  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  John  D. 
Gillam,  who  was  the  leading  man  in  that  neighborhood, 
and  the  only  man,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  who  had  a 
brick  house  in  Jersey  County  prior  to  1840.  At  those  meet- 
ings there  was  much  that  was  rough,  and  even  worse  than 
rough,  much  that  was  wicked  on  the  part  of  the  element 
that  was  known  as  the  Rowdies.  I  remember  well  Peter 
Cartwright,  then  Presiding  Elder  of  this  district,  going  out 
and  meeting  the  Rowdies  vi  et  armis,  and  while  no  abso- 
lute collision  occurred  it  was  only  because  the  Rowdies  re- 
treated, not  because  the  venerable  Cartwright  was  not  ready 
for  the  fray. 

I  should  love  to  specify  by  name  a  few  of  those  in  our 
immediate  neighborhood  whose  religious  life  and  teachings 
made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  the  religious  sentiments 
and  the  morals  of  the  place,  but  I  refrain  from  that  because 
the  mention  of  some  and  the  omission  of  others  equally 
good  might  seem  invidious.  I  remember  well  one  woman 
(and  she  has  relatives  here  to-day)  who  was  very  gifted  in 
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prayer,  who  always  labored  with  those  who  came  to  the 
mourners'  bench  on  the  women's  side.  There  was  one  phrase 
in  her  prayer  which  I  heard  more  than  once,  and  which  made 
a  deep  impression  on  my  mind  then,  and  which  I  have  recalled 
very  often  since.  She  said,  "0  Lord,  we  know  that  if  Thou 
hadst  dealt  with  us  according  to  our  own  deserts,  and  not 
out  of  Thy  abounding  mercies,  that  we  should  all  have  long 
ago  been  cut  off  in  our  sins ;  but  we  thank  the  Lord  we  are 
neither  dead  nor  damned,  but  still  on  praying  ground  and 
interceding  terms  with  Thee,  0  Lord."  When  I  heard  that 
prayer  I  didn't  know  that  it  would  stay  with  me  through 
life,  but  much  of  my  work  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  has  been  amid  the  shallows  and  the  rocks,  and  the 
swirling  waters;  and  ofttimes,  when  things  have  seemed  to 
go  as  badly  as  they  could,  and  there  still  remained  life,  the 
words  of  that  saintly  woman's  prayer  have  come  to  me 
and  I  have  thanked  the  Lord  that  I  was  neither  dead  nor 
damned,  but  still  on  praying  ground  and  interceding  terms 
with  the  Lord. 

So  much  as  a  tribute  to  one  woman's  religious  fervor 
and  outspoken  zeal  for  Christ. 

And  now  with  what  words  shall  I  bring  these  reminis- 
cences to  a  close.  The  men  and  women  of  this  county  in 
the  '30's  and  '40's  lived  in  cabins  and  dressed  in  home- 
spun, but  within  the  rude  walls  of  their  tenements,  and 
under  the  coarse  covering  of  their  garments,  there  was  a 
fidelity  to  principle,  a  love  for  God,  a  fellowship  for  man 
manifesting  itself  in  kindly  deeds  of  benevoletice  and  philan- 
thropy which  told  that  they  were  of  the  stock  whose 
ancestry  had  heard  and  learned  from  Him  of  Nazareth. 
They  were  brave  in  suffering  and  full  of  suffering  in  their 
bravery.  They  were  genial  and  hospitable  to  those  that 
were  around  them.  Their  lives  were  shortened  by  the  pri- 
vations through  which  they  were  called  to  pass.  They 
passed  on  from  deeds  to  rewards,  leaving  memories  and 
influences  which  shall  reproduce  themselves  on  and  on 
down  through  the  coming  ages. 


